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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
RATIONAL FASHIONS. 
A letter from Captain Hardy to his friend in the 
country : 
Provivence, (R. 1.) June 4, 1823. 
My Dear Sir—t arrived from my three years 
voyage yesterday. I have lost but one man and had 
but little sickness on board. I never was in better 
health myself than at this moment. As to our voyage, 
although it cannot, perhaps, be called a great one, 
my owners are all satisfied, and I have no complaint 
to make. 
I have had my share of hard luck, you know, in 
former times, but of late years fortune seems to have 
put on a more smiling face towards me. 


I had made up my mind to be content with what 
income I have, and endeavor to enjoy the “down- 
hiil of l fe? with my wife, and four fine daughters, at 
home. But I see not but I must leave home again 
as a refuge from trouble. 


The madness of fashionable folly seems to have 
taken full possession of my wife and daughters, and 
they seem resolved to sacrifice their health, their 
comfort, and even their hves, to this ridiculous fren- 
zy: 

When on the North-West coast I was surprised to 
see the pains which the savage women would take, 
and the torture they would undergo, in order to dis- 
figure themselves. They would cut and bore through 
their ears and noses for the accommodation of their 
tinsel ornaments. They would fasten their upper 
lips to blocks of wood, and painfully stretch them to 
ahideous extent. But they appeared to have too 
much good sense and reason left to do their constitu- 
tions any vital injury. 

O that I could say as much of my family! On 
meeting my eldest daughter I could scarcely recog- 
nise herfeatures in a pale sunken visage, buried in ruf- 
fles and loaded with curls. And as to her form and 
shape, I stood mute for some time trying to recollect 
if I had ever seen any animal, in the course of my 


travels, that resembled her. Her waist, naturally 
slender, seemed to be reduced to almost nothing.— 
She was forced into a coutinual erect posture, while 
she sighed and panted for breath like an old woman 
just gone with the asthma. 

Although: my neyves are as rigid as most men of 
my profession, her constrained, unnatural, unhealth- 
ful appearance gave me pain. I could see nothing 
in it but ridiculous deforiity, quick consumption 
and death ; while, perhaps, a fashionable dandy tai- 
lor or actor, who could not pick up his cane without 
assistance, would probably have been dclighted with 
her appearance. I could, in short, make nothing of 
her but a fool in the shape of a walking wasp. 

My other daughters were out wien I arrived ; but 
my ruddy dumpling of a wife told me, with a very 
fashionable delicate panting for breath, intcrrupted 
by frequent elegant pauses, that “the girls were 
rather in feeble health, but appeared in as good style 
as any body’s daughters, let them be who they will, 
and were very much admired, indeed, very much so, 
indeed! very much so ! 

My good wife, you know, hasan iron constitution ; 
but since she has taken to clasping, squeezing, lash- 
ing and clap-boarding her fat sides, she h , so crowd- 
ed the blood into her face and neck that she much 
resembles a turkey-cock. Iam confident her con- 
stitution cannot hold out long. 


An apoplexy will 
probably soon help her out of fashionable life, and 
leave me an unfashionable widower and your friend, 
G. L. HARDY. 
LOVE AND DUTY. 

‘ Julia,’ said Mr. Sanford to his beautiful daughter, 
as he walked with her in her delightful garden, and 
enjoyed the fresh morning air, and mused among the 
charms of nature, § Julia, whom of all others in the 
world do you love best ” ‘My father and mother,’ 
unhesitatingly answered the innocent girl. ‘ And do 
you cherish no affection,’ continued he, ‘that you 
would not willingly sacrifice, if they required you to 
do so? Julia turned hastily aside—her hand trem- 
bled, and a deep blush stole upon her cheek. ‘1 
would do as you required,’ she replied, ‘ even though 
{she hesitated and blushed still deeper, and added 
with a trembling voice] it broke my heart.’ ‘ But if 
you love your parents better than any other, could 
it break your heart,’ asked Mr. S. ‘to relinquish a 
weaker for the preservation of that stronger attach- 
ment ”? ‘Indeed,’ she replied, ‘it ought not—I think 
it ought not—but’ she paused and turncd aside. 

No one who knew not how carefully the young 
heart, kindling in its first attachment, hides away its 
thoughts from others, and nurses all its joys or sor- 
rows in silence and in solitude, could imagine how 
heavily that brief conversation weighed on Julia’s 
heart ; when, as soon as an opportunity offered, she 
sought her chamber, and recalled every word, and 
weighed the import of each with a palpitating heart. 





a splendid fortune, youth, vivacity and genius, com- 
bined to shed around her an attractive glory which 
drew many already to her shrine. She knew that a 
wealthy trader, too, had paid suit to her parents for 
her hand ; and while she felt the powerful claim, her 
parents had to command her obedience, and believed 
their judgment to be infinitely superior to her own ; 
yet she felt, too, that it was hard for reason to ove: - 
come passion—and though she had never trusted the 
secret even to the desert air—to her own heart she 
acknowledged that she loved—deeply, fervently, un 

changably ; one whose only wealth was genius, but 
whose mind was cast in the same mould with her 
own—and who added to his patrimony, virtue, iu 

dustry, and love to her. 

Mr. Sanford had noticed his daughter’s embarrass 
ment, and suspected the cause. He determined to 
take another step, therefore, towards ascertaining 
her mind—and seized the first favorable opportuni- 
ty of mentioning Mr. Nathwell’s proposition. His of 
fer was splendid ; some thousands a year as a settle- 
ment, besides a noble estate secured to her and hey 
heirs, independent of himself. But Julia heard it 
with a sick heart—she had never dissembled to her 
father—she believed he ought of right to know al} ; 
and summoning her utmost courage, she told him 
all : her heart was Alfred’s—but she trusted her de-. 
tiny to the wisdom of her parents, only rejoining, 
with tears, again and again, that her heart was Al- 
fred’s. She had now unburthened her 1aind; he 
conscience spoke peace ; she loved her parents, and 
had given them no pain ; she confided in them, and 
felt a secret pleasure and satisfaction, that in a case 
so trying, she had been able to confide in them, 
she was not perfectly happy, she was not miseraule 

But a severe trial awaited her. My. Sanford took 
young Alfred into his employ, and a few weeks afier 
Julia learned that he was to be sent abroad, on a 
long voyage ; he was cnvited up to the country 
place, however, to spend a day witia the family, be- 
fore he went, and treated kiudiy, and sufivred to 
spend the afternoon atone with har. But tien ie 
was sent on shipboard ; sent away ; far away ; and 
she had bid him—adieu—forever. 

Other suitors were dismissed, and Mr. Nathwcil, 
Julia 
tried to reconcile herself to her boding fate ; sie 
tried to treat him well ; but a cold formality of man- 
ner was visible still, 


alone, paid his visits to the family mansion, 


The rich trader saw it, rather 
than fed/ it; age on his part had trinmphed over the 
fire of youth ; he loved, but loved hike a philosopher. 

In all this, however, Julia saw, or thought she 
saw, the fixed and final determination of licr parents ; 
and with all her efforts to be calm aud content d, 
her affections prayed upon her heart—Alived still re- 
turned /n every dream of the imagination ; her health 
declined, and though she grew lovelicr day by day, 
that decline was not invisible to those who looked 
upon her. Her father found her resignation und 











She was yet quite young, but unrivalled beauty and 





obedience, her filial love and confidence, remaining 
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undiminished ; but she was not as he wished her: 
entirely happy. She was cherished like a tender 
flower ; every amusement was spread before her ; 
every pains taken to win her back to her former pur- 
suits and pleasures—but in vain. Her lute was 
voiceless ; her pencil remained untouched ; and the 
flowers in the garden withered, neglected and un- 
seen by her. 

At last, after many months, preparations were 
made at the mansion for a splendid party ; a glow of 
unusual pleasure sat on the brows of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanford ; the relatives of the family were generally 
tnvited ; and Julia was summoned from her cham- 
her, inthe afternoon, to meet the assembled guests. 
She came, and the first face she saw was Alfred’s !— 
his eye beaming with joy and swimming in tears of 
delight ; the shock almost overcame her ; but she re- 
covered, when the first surprise was past, and with 
her hand throbbing in his, was led forward to the 
circle of select relatives, who had been assembled.— 
Her father and mother received the young couple ; 
and taking them by the hand, informed their friends 
that they were destined foreach other. Then every 
heart was light, and every countenance joyous. The 
tea-table was spread, and a large pound-cake graced 
the centre, entwined with this motto : * Fi/ial obedi- 
ence, and sterling worth, never go unrewarded.” 





‘ 
SINGULAR DIALOGUE. 

When we remark that the following fucetious dia- 
logue, extracted from a very scarce work, is from the 
admirable pen of the late Dr. Sheridan, of literary 
memory, we say enough to induce the reader to per- 
use it with attention. The author wason a visit toa 
distant relation, a sprightly female, who had been 
married about ten years. Her husband loved his 
bottle, and provided he could enjoy the present, 
never thought of the next. “ We were introduced,” 
says the author, “and found the table covered with 
excellent viands and a bottle of sparkling champaign. 
This sun-shine was for a moment darkened by an en- 
vious cloud which sometimes darkens the matrimo- 
nial sky, even the most serene. When the husband 
entered, the following conversation commenced.” 
Mr. Sheridan calls it “ A Receipt to brew a Storm.” 


Husband. Woman—aye! 

Wife. You are always railing at our sex. 

H. And without a reason ? 

W. Without either rhyme or reason: you’d be 
miserable beings without us, for all that. 

H. Sometimes ; there’s no general rule without 
an exception; I could name some very good wo- 
men. 

W. Without a head, I suppose ? 

H. With a head and with a heart too. 

W. That’s a wander. , 

H. It would be astill greater, if I could not ; for 
instance, there’s Mrs. Dawson, the best of wives, al- 
ways at home, whenever you call ; always neat and 
clean, sober and discreet. 

W. Iwish you were tied to her! Always at 
home ! the greatest gossip in the parrish ; she may 
well smile, she has nothing to ruffle het temper ; 
neat and clean, she has nothing to do but to keep 
herself so ; sober, she can take a glass as well as her 





neighbors ; discreet that’s aypther word—but I de- 
test scandal, I’m surptised you don’t say she is hand- 
some £ 

H. You’vea fine eye, to be sure, you’re an ex- 
cellent judge of beauty ; what do you think of her 
nose ? 

W. Fine feathers make fine fowls ; she can paint 
her withered cheeks, and pencil her eye-brows. 

H. You can do the same, if you please. 

W. My checks do not want paint, nor my eye- 
brows penciling. 

H. True: the rose of beauty ison your checks, 
and your brow is,the brow of cupid. 

W. You once thought so, but that moving mum- 
my, Molly Dawson, is your favorite. She’s—let me 
see—no gossip ; and yet she’s found in every house 
but her own; she is so silent, too, when she has all 
the clack to herself, her tongue is as thin as a six- 
pence with talking ; with a pair of eyes burnt in the 
socket, and painted pannels, too; and then, as to 
scandal—but her tongue’s no scandal ! 

H. ‘Take care, there is such a thing as standing 
in a white sheet. 

W. By—you would provoke a saint. 

H. You seem to be getting into a passion. 

W. Isitawonder? Awhite sheet! You ought 
to be tossed in ablanket. Handsome ! I can’t for 
get that word ; my charms are lost upon such a sens- 


less fellow as you. 


H. The charms of your tongue ? 

WV. Don’t provoke me, or V’ll fling this dish at 
your head. , 

Hl. Weil, £ have done. 

WV. But have not done; I wish I had drowned 
myself the first day I saw you. 


H. = Itis not too late. 

W. Vdsee you hung first. 

H. You'd be the first to cut me down. 

W. ThenI ought to be tied up in your stead. 
Hf. Ydcut you down. 

W. You would ? 

H. Yes,butI’d take care you were dead first. 

W. 1 can’t bear this any longer ! 

H. Thenit is time for me to withdraw ; I see by 


.your eyes that the storm is collecting. 


W. And it shall burst on your head. 

H. Vilsave my poor head, if I can. 
treat is better than a bad battle. 
the dish after him !} 


A good re- 
{Husband flies— 


‘*THERE WAS A TIME.” 

Throughout the varied range of language, there is, 
perhaps, no expression more familiar to the whole 
human race—none that presses more deeply on the 
wounded heart, than—“ There was atime.” How 
in an instant does busy memory, as if by magic, call 
up in review the various scenes of our childhood and 
our youth ; its hopes and its fears; the friends and 
relatives by whom we were protected, and through 
whose influence we were ushered into the business 
of this bustling drama ! 
among those who have spent, comparatively, but few 
years in the varied changes of this fleeting world, 
that have seen the gay bubble of their earthly hopes 
and schemes burst before their grasp. Some spec- 


How many are there even 





ious friend, perhaps, in whom they had placed their 
every confidence, and for whom they had become 
deeply pledged, has betrayed the trust they had re- 
posed in him, and at once they are plunged into the 
depths of poverty, or have to contend for years with 
the cold realities of struggling embarrassment—to 
them, indeed, “ There was a time.”? Many theré are 
who have followed their friends, one by one, to the 
silent tomb, till they are all fled, and the places that 
once knew them shall know them no more forever ; 
think ye not to them the thought will oft intrude, 
“ There was a time.” 

But above all who is there that has not seen the 
grave closed upon her he held the most dear in the 
world—one with whom he had held sweet converse, 
and to whom he had looked forward as the future 
companion of his joys and his sorrows, when, in after 
years, he feels himself alone, (and what a volume is 
contained in that one word ?) with feelings too sa- 
cred to be invaded, will oft whisper most uncon- 
scious to himself, ‘* There was a time.” 

Let us turn for a moment to those who, by a course 
of riot and dissipation, have expended the compe- 
tence so carefully husbanded for them by the hard 
industry of their sires ; with what joy did their affec- 
tionate parents add dollar to dollar to the pittance, 
that their boy, perhaps their only child, might enter 
life, freed from the difficulties with which poverty 
had strewed their early path. But how soon has the 
midnight revel consumed the toil of years? Think 
you not when poverty and disgrace press upon them, 
when they feel themselves strangers and depend- 
ents in the home of their fathers—then, then it is the 
unerring voice of conscience, that faithful monitor of 
the soul, prompted by remorse, speaks in lauguage 
not to be disregarded, ‘‘ There was a time.” 

But is there not another class to whom this excla- 
mation is fully as applicable, at Icast in perspective ? 
*Tis Bachelors, forsooth. They flatter themselves 
they will “ wait awhile,” and when they have real- 
ized a fortune they will then look out for a partner ; 
but as the frost of January and the bloom of May are 
not the best of company, I would advise them, in the 
words of Young, ona very different occasion, “ Be 
wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer,” lest at some fu- 
ture period when you find yourselves ‘* standing 
alone as a withered plantain, with nought that 
flourishes beneath your shelter ;” no friendly heart 
to sympathise in your sorrows—no beaming smile to 
enhance or participate in your joys ; you will then 
cast a woful look through the vista of years long fled, 
and with a sigh, ridiculous to every one but yourself, 
exclaim, ah, me—** 7’here was a time.”’ 





SEDUCTION. 
“ No dews give freshness to this blasted soil.’ 

The golden god of day had sunk with his brilliant 
chariot in the west, and left the world te Cynthia and 
the glittering lamps of heaven ; the tongue of time 
had spoken ten; oppressed with unusual sorrow I 
sought the romantic windings ofthe Hudson. All 
nature seemed to slumber, and nought was heard 
save the wild humming from the grove, and the 
murmuring of the stream, which was gently undula- 
ted by the passing zephyr. 

I had not wandered far when methought I heard 
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the sound of hopeless misery. I paused, they were 
the wild and desolate breathings of a lonely and dis- 
tracted woman! I approached, with feelings of sa- 
cred compassion, and beheld what once an angel’s 
form had been. She was reclining on the trunk of 
an aged tree, and supporting, with a hand of snow, a 
brain of fire. Icould not, did not, disturb her; I 
felt an awe and veneration which none could dream 
of. Not far beyond her stood a solitary willow, un- 
der whose drooping branches I found concealment ; 
here I observed her, and listened to the thrilling 
tones of a voice sweet and heavenly as the music of 
a seraph **** She sang of love, of treachery, and 
of cruel inconstant man; and a deep melancholy flow- 
ed through every line ; she tore a portrait from her 
bosom ; kissed it, and placed it there again ; then 
with a shriek she rose and wept; tear followed tear 
adown the cheek where roses once had bloomed ; 
her lily hands she mingled with her jetty hair; she 
plucked it and gave it to the winds, which seemed to 
sigh and moan, as lamenting the fall of virtue ; and 
then with fleetness that bid defiance to the rein 
deer’s speed, she ascended a rugged, barren cliff, 
whose towering top frowned upon the bubbling 
stream below ; prostrate she knelt before the throne 
of Mercy, and breathed a prayer in all the agony of 
a broken heart! Then, rising from her humble 
posture, she rushed into the gulf beneath—a groan— 
a struggle—silence reigned—she died /—the victim 
af seduction.***** 


THE UNFEELING FATHER. 
[A FRAGMENT.] 

“Does nature refuse to plead for me, (said Miran- 
da, kneeling before him,) or does she plead in vain ”” 
‘You broke the sacred bonds of nature, (said the old 
man,) when you left a father’s fond protection, and 
a mother’s tender care, to pursue the fortune of the 
only man on earth whom they detested.’ * An heav- 
enly father,’ exclaimed Miranda, ‘forgives the sins 
of his children ; and shall an earthly parent deny the 
charitable boon a repentant child demands of him ” 
‘To that heavenly father, then,’ replied he, ‘I re- 
commend you ; my doors are no longer open to re- 
ceive you ; I have made a vow, which shall never 
be broken. Let the friends of your husband pro- 
tect his darling—you are mine no more.’ ‘ But these 
children, sir—Alas ! what have they done? Leave 
me to the cruel fate that awaits me, but suffer not 
Tum to perish.’ * They are none of mine,’ said the 
stern parent ; ‘I will never press them in my arms ; 
they shall never sit upon my knees—I will foster no 
more ingratitude. Let him who begot them take 
the spade and mattock and get them bread. No of- 
fice is beneath the affection of the parent, when 
children have not been ugrateful—I am yours no 
more.’ 


This was the fatal dialogue between Miranda and 
her father, in the porch of his house; for she was 
admitted no further. He shut the door against her, 
and retired to his chamber. The wind blew, the 
rain beat hard, and she dared not encounter the tem- 
pest ; she remained in the porch—pressed her shiv- 
ering babes to her bosom, and hoped that the morn- 
ing’s dawn would bring mercy along with it. But 


servants found her a clay cold corpse, and the two 
children weeping beside it. 

When her father was called to see the spectacle, 
he sunk down on the floor ; life, indeed, returned— 
but peace abandoned him forever. He loves the 
children—but says, heaven, in all its stores of mer- 
cies, has not one for him. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
TO SELIM. 
Selim, for thee, my heart was warm, 
But now to all on earth zs cold ; 
Yes, loveless is my heart to all— 
*T'was blighted ere its love was told. 


And now I cannot love again, 
“ My days of sympathy are o’er, 
Else thine it were to wreath the chain 
Of feeling round my bosom’s core. 


And would thou have me link to thine 

A wither’d soul—a heart that’s broken, 
And proffer, on a ruin’d shrine,” 

Vows I should break as soon as spoken. 


No more, no more on me can fall 
The freshness of affection’s dew— 
Thought, fancy, feeling, fervor, all 
Are withered and can’t bloom anew. 


And now, henceforth, O let we dwell 
From thee, friend Selim, far away ; 

Pll roam along the woodland dell, 
And no more tune my roundelay. 


And when old age, with saft decay, 
Steals away my vital breath, 
I'll bid farewell to all that’s dear, 
And sweetly sleep the sleep of death. 
CHARLOTTE. 


A SOLACE. 
[BY REV, J. BRETTEL.] 
*Tis sweet to think that when I die, 
There’s one will hold my languid head, 
And let me on her bosom lie, 
*Till every breath of life is fled. 


And when these beaming eyes shall close, 
And lose at last their fading ray, 
Forever fix’d in deep repose, 
She’ll watch beside my lifeless clay. 


*Tis sweet to think that when I’m dead, 
Her eye will pour its softest tear, 
Her hand upon my green turf shed 








The sweetest flowrets of the year. 


when the morning dawned, she was no more The | *Tis sweet to think we both shall lie, 


Ere long, within one common tomb, 
Till, from death’s bonds, released, we fly 
To those blest realms beyond its gloom. 


“FOR MOTHER’S SAKE.” 
Since for kissing thee, Minguillo, 
My Mother scolds thee all the day; 
Let me have it, quickly, darling ! 
Give me back my kiss,I pray. _ 


If we have done aught amiss, 
Let’s undo it while we may ; 
Quickly give me back the kiss, 
That she may have nought to say. 


Do—she keeps so great a pother, 
Chides so sharply, looks so grave ; 
Do, my love, to please my Mother, 
Give me back the kiss I gave. 
* * * * * * * - 
Out upon you, false Minguillo, 
One you gave, but two you take ; 
Give me back the two, my darling, 
Give me them—“ for Mother’s sake.” 





The following lines upon the virtue and good qual!.- 
ities of the female sex shed a purer and brighter 
ray of light upon the character of that amiable sex 
than any thing we have ever seen : 

WOMAN. 
In infancy, from woman’s breast, 
We draw the food by nature given ; 

She lulls our childesh pangs to rest, 

And cheers us as a beam from heaven. 

When Woman smiles, she has the power 

To heal our grief, to calm our fears ; 
Should sickness wound, should fortune low’r, 
She shares our sorrows—dries our tears. 


And she can soothe the cares of age, 
As rools time’s furrowing course along ; 
Can cheer us with the classic page, 
Or charm us with the magic song ; 
When stretch’d upon the bed of death, 
Departed nature, struggling lies, 
At that dread pause, when the next breath 
May waft our spirit to the skies. 


When the soul views the narrow verge, 
Close on the confines of the grave, 
And now it longs its flight to urge, 
Now wishes for an arm to save : 
Who cheers that dreary scene of woe ? 
Who speaks of peace, of joy, and love ’ 
Who wipes the tear-drops as they flow ? 
*Tis Woman, sent from heaven above. 


*Tis she receives our parting sigh ; 

*Tis she who hears our latest breath ; 
’Tis she who seals the closing eye, 

And whispers peace and hope in death ! 
And when the mournful scene is past, 

*Tis woman weeps upon her bier ; 
Silent, yet long, her sorrows last ; 

Unseen, she sheds affection’s tear. 
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On earth she is the truest friend 
That is to man in mercy given ; 
And when this fleeting life shall end, 
She’ll live for purer joys in heaven. 
Oh, Woman! Woman! thou wast made, 
Like heaven’s own pure and lonely light, 
To cheer life’s dark and desert shade, 
And guide man’s erring footsteps right ! 





TO R. H. 
I would roam with thee this dreary world, 
And a world of bliss *twould be— 
To share with thee its joys and wo 
And soothe thine hours of misery. 


If thou couldst grant one simple boon ; 
*Tis all I wish to gain— 

But welll know ’tis an idle thought, 
And the wish is breathed in vain. 


It is not wealth, it is not fume ; 
But worth the brightest gem, 

That e’er was placed on sultan’s throne, 
Or sparkled ona diadem. 


It would add a feeling, bright and warm 
As the beams of the morning sun : 

Tis a heart that can know no chill, or change, 
And never has loved but one. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Agreeable to previous notice the publication of 


the Lapizs Mvussvum is this day resumed, and will, 
hereafter, be published regularly every Saturday.— 
We improve the earliest opportunity to tender our 
respectful salutations to our friends, and others, who 
have kindly lent their aid in giving circulation to, 
and procuring subscribers for, this paper. It is our 
wish and intention to spare neither labor nor expense 
in rendering the paper useful and interesting to every 
class of readers ; and from the flattering reception 
the first number has met with, and from the general 
approbation of the plan we have adopted, we are en- 
couraged to anticipate a patronage commensurate 
with our greatest efforts. 

To the individual who has been so industrious, 
both in writing and in circulating reports prejudicial 
to the character of this paper, we will briefly state, 
once for all, thathe is entirely welcome to all the 
satisfaction he can derive from pursuing such a 
course ; nor shall we envy him any of the pleasant 
sensations he may feel when he reflects on the cour- 
tesy and magnanimity of his conduct. 


JAIL BROKEN !! 

A short time since one of the prisoners, confined 
in Flatbush Jail, broke out ; and very deliberately 
took his seat on the stoop. On being questioned, 
he said he did not like his room ; but if they would 
put him in a more agreeable apartment he woudd stay 
his time out ; otherwise, he would go off. This very 
reasonable request was complied with, and the man 
remains, 





A London paper, speaking of ladies’ dresses, says, 
we have of ourselves a still greaterfault to find with 
the revival of the system of ‘* high pressure,” as an 
engineer would call it : we mean the odious screw- 
ing in of the waist, now so much practised. If wo- 
men fancy it graceful, they are wofully deceived ; 
and if they do not find it prejudicial to their health, 
why, we are deceived, and not they. 

We believe it is owing entirely to the ease and 
freedom of female dress, (during the time it was the 
fashion, and by them adhered to,) that our young ia- 
dies are all so healthy, so well formed, and so for- 
ward in their growth. All this will be checked by 
this most unnatural’screwing in and torturing the 
body. 

To talk about health to a girl in opposition to fush- 
ton, we fancy is useless ; and therefore we will take 
the screwing system upon its effect, which is to 
make fat elderly ladies look like oil jars, and young 
ones like hour glasses. Four or five years since 
we had fvols among our men, so supremely fools as to 
squeeze in their waists, and this during the time the 
ladies had abandoned the torture, as if they were 
wearing cut the corsets of their female relations ; 
and to strengthea this supposition, as soon as these 
persons have abandoned the folly, our fair country 
women adopt it—a folly which has not the merit of 
being either pleasant or becoming. 

We are quite of Moore’s opinion, who cries out in 
one of his melodies : 

“ Och! my Norah’s gown for me, 

That floats as wild as mountain breezes— 

Leaving every beauty free, 

To sink or swell as nature pleases.” 

Simplicity in dress is its greatest beauty ; artific- 
ially becomes distortion ; and we scriously recom- 
mend an immediate abondenment of the vice in ques- 
tion, assuring our fair readers that ladies, unlike ships, 
are much best when “ slack in stays,” 





WHITE VEILS INJ URIOUS, 

White Veils, now so much worn, (says a late num- 
ber of the Medical Adviser,) have a tendency to in- 
crease sun-burns and freckles, by their increasing the 
intensity of the sun’s light. They are also very inju- 
rious to the eyes, and will ina short time spoil the 
freshest, and dim the most brilliant. Green is the 
only color which should be worn as a summer Veil. 





The wife of a Mr. Davis, who resides in Baltimore, 
has had by two husbands twenty-nine children in 
thirty years. The youngest is seven months old. 





Persons in this and in other towns, wishing to sub- 
scribe for this paper, who have not been called upon 
by those employed for that purpose, can do so by ap- 
plying at this office, (No. 8, North Main-Street,) at 
the Book Store of Mr. O. Kendall, or at the Circu- 
lating Library of Mr. M. Robinson. 





Wanted immediately, a few of the first number of 
the Lap1zs Musrum—those having them in their pos- 
session, who have not subscribed, and do not intend 
to subscribe for this volume, may, by returning them 
to this Office, receive one of the second number, in 
exchange. 


A description of the newest fashions in “ Provi7 
dence !” will be given in our next. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The favors of “W.” and “ P.” have been receiv- 
ed, and shall appear in our next. 

















MARRIED; 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Pickering, Capt. Gilbert Warnér, of N. Y. to Miss 
Phebe Baxter, of this town. 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pickering, Mr. 
Lyman Jenks, of Ludlow, Mass. to Miss Charlotte B. 
Sutton, daughter of Mr. Oliver Sutton, of this town. 

On the 24th ultimo, by Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. Jacob 
Collins, to Miss Lydia Collins, both of Lynn, Mass. 

In Smithfield, on the 24th ultimo, Mr. Daniel Hen- 
drick, to Miss Phebe C. Brownell. 

In Cranston, on Tuesday week, by Rev. Mr. Tatem, 
Mr. Wil! am Snow, of Warwick, to Miss Ann Arnold. 
—Mr. John A. Budlong, of Cranston, to Miss Rachel 
Albrow, of Coventry.—Mr. Thomas Fenner, of Scit- 
uate, to Miss Mary Thayer, of Cranston. 

In Boston, on Sunday last, by Rev. Mr. Merritt, 
Rev. Solomon Sias, late of this town, to Miss Amelia 
Hewes. 


In Bradford, by the Rev. Mr. M’Kean, Mr. Epa- 
phras B. Chase, to Miss Louisa Baldwin. 

(CP If we could contrive any way to obtain a piece 
of the wedding cake, or a chance to “salute the 
bride,” one word should not be said of the six cents 
postage which we paid for this intelligence ; but, as 
it is, we have no other way to get our money’s worth 
but to “ blab it out.” Windsor ( V1.) Journal. 




















DIED, 

In this town, on Monday last, Capt. Caleb Godfrey, 
in the 89th year of his age. : 

On Wednesday, suddenly, Mr. Eleazer Whipple, 
aged 75. 

On Monday last, Stephen Gano, son of Mr. Barnard 
Eddy, aged 17 months and 7 days. 

On Monday last, James, infant son of Mr. Griffin 
Child, aged 6 months. 

On Monday Iast, in the 90th year of her age, Mrs. 
Margaret Heaton, widow of Mr. Nathaniel Heaton, 
late of Wrentham, Mass. 

In Attleborough, 3d inst. Martin Belzoni, only 
child of Mr. Martin Stoddard, aged 17 months. 

In Smithfield, on Sunday, 31st ult. John W. only 
son of Dr. John G. Needham, of this town, aged 11 





months and 16 days. 





